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THE DIFFERENCE. 


Men lose their ships, the eager things, 
To try their luck at sea; 

But none can tell by note or count 
How many there may be. 

One turneth East, another South— 
They never come again— 

And then we know they must have sunk, 
But neither how nor when. 





God sends his happy birds abroad— 
“They’re less than ships,” say we ; 
No moment passes but he knows 
How many there should be. 
One buildeth high, another low, 
With just a bird’s light care— 
If only one, perchance, doth fall, 
God knoweth when and where. 
—Round Table. 


A TONIC FOR THE MIND. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., September 28, 1866. 
EN or twelve years ago, at a time when 
my own mind and that of the Commu- 
nity needed to be toned up to meet a special 
crisis, I found help from the study of mathe- 
matics. It was at the time when our indus- 
triil success was commencing, when the trap 
business began to grow, when we were enter- 
ing the campaign against false love, and taking 
a new start in development generally. I felt 
thatthe situation then was not one for loose- 
ness or dissipation of mind, and, as a correc- 
tive of it, I started the study of algebra 
among the young people of the Community. 
We pursued it for some months. It had an 
excellent effect on my own mind and that of 
others, and harmonized well with the work we 
were about. It called us from imaginative 
and loose thinking, to healthy, exact thought 
and that was just what was needed in our so- 
cial and business enterprises. 

That ‘study in my own case led to, and fi- 
nally merged in, the study of music. Music 
has been called by some one, “ mathematics 
and poctry combined.” That is a good defi- 


nition. The real soul of music is mathemat- 
ices. The science of harmcny calls for the 


same intensity and continuity of thought that} i 


is exercised in algebra. The transition from 
the study of algebra to that of music, foreign 


as the two things at first appear, was an easy 
and natural one. 


I notice in myself, at the present time, a re- 
turn of appetite for mathematical study. I 
Lave taken up algebra again—an advanced 


book on the subject—and find it just as in- 
teresting to me as ever, and that it has 
the same excellent effect as a mental tonic 
that it formerly had. I may say that under 
God it has been of great benefit to me in sav- 
ing me from useless care. I carry my algebra 
back and forth with me in the cars, and study 
as I travel. With my pencil and a slip of pa- 
per I have thus worked out a good many hard 
examples while going twenty miles an hour. 
One morning as I took out my algebra and 
went to work, an interesting and intellectual- 
looking man sat beside me and said, “ Well 
you enjoy that for light reading do you?”— 
“Yes,” I said, “I have tried all sorts of 
amusement and entertainment on the cars and 
have concluded that something that requires 
considerable attention entértains me best.” 


I do not wish to urge others to follow my 
example in this particular. Every one must 
regard his own appetite in selecting a subject 
of study. But there are some things about 
the study of mathematics that recommend it 
for all. For instance, we are made to learn 
by this study, that itis not enough to be some- 
where near right in our processes. We must 
be exactly right to succeed. The least mis- 
take spoils all. If you miss a single figure 
or make a wrong algebraic sign, or misplace 
the minutest fraction of a number, you are 
all astray in your answer, and will have to 
go over the work again. A trifling mistake 
made in the beginning of an example will 
perhaps cause a very large error in the final 
sum. While many things in the world cul- 
tivate in us the bad habit of thinking that little 
mistakes are not of much account, algebra 
teaches the contrary of that. It shows that 
little errors are just as fatal as great ones. 
Nothing can be better for our mental and 
moral habits than to establish this truth in our 
convictions, and to give it the widest applica- 


>| ion. 


All of God’s methods are those of accuracy ; 
and though in dealing with us he is mer- 
eiful and long-suffering, and will help us again 
and again to recover from our mistakes, yet 
he will never stop disciplining us till we come 
up to his standard and learn to do things ex- 
actly right. Some people mistake God’s poli- 
cy in respect to righteousness, thinking that 
inasmuch as he forgives us our trespasses and 
sins, that that ends the matter. As though 
(to put a familiar comparison) a person learn- 
ing to knit should drop a stitch, and the teach- 
ershould not only overlook the mistake, but 
allow his pupil to go on leaving the stitch 
down. That certainly js not God’s method 





with his children, He forgives them the drop- 


,| There is another side to it. 





ping of the stitch, and does not reproach them: 
or quarrel with them for it; but then he makes 

them go back and take it up. If it requires 

endless ages of correction, he will have them 

do things right: he will never let them go 

into heaven in a careless, slip-shod state. A 

mind that contents itself with making mistakes 

cannot walk with God. 

Mathematical study, as I have said, by ex- 
acting accuracy, is well calculated to discipline 
us for a higher life. Ido not say that this 
study is to be the end and all of education. 
The counterpart 
of algebra is music. The sphere of mathe- 
matics opens into the sphere of poetry, ro- 
mance and chastened imagination. These are 
to be studied in their turn. But we shall pro- 
bably attain all we want of beauty, poetry, 
romance and imagination in the shortest way, 
by going first to the fountain-head of mathe- 
matics and getting ourselves thoroughly dis- 
ciplined and toned up to the accuracy of 
God’s eternal truth. 





THE MISSION OF SCIENCE. 


N studying the work of Christ and his 
immediate followers, and endeavoring to 
account for the sudden disappearance of the 
gospel light in the darkness of the time suc- 
ceeding that generation, we may find it prof- 
itable to look at the difficulties which must have 
surrounded them had they attempted to es- 
tablish outwardly the Communism which we 
are convinced is the heavenly form of society. 
Not least among them would have been the 
lack of the means of rapid communication 
which the progress of science has given to our 
more favored times. Remove for the time be- ° 
ing in imagination the other clouds which over- 
hang their pathway. Imagine their insolent and 
fickle Roman mastgrs to have been humane, 
tolerant, and sympathizing with their effort— 
imagine those turbulent times to have been 
the golden age of peace—still we “have 
lacking the conditions for united, concerted 
action on an extended material scale. Re- 
member that the distinctive characteristic of 
the new religion was the abolition of the law, 
salvation coming by the grace of Jesus Christ. 
The solemn Jewish ritual, which with its chains 
and curbs had guided the rebellious people 
through centuries of almost unwilling progress, 
was to give place to the religion of the heart ; - 
instead of the cumbrous jarring machinery 
doing its work by main force, there were to be 
in the church all the vital relations and subtile 
force there are in the living human frame—the | 
quickness of perception, the promptitude of 


: united | action . 
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During the few years that passed between 
the departure of Christ and his Second Com- 
ing at the destraction of Jerusalem, the church 
possessed this vitality, and it was infused by 
the presence and incessant labor of numbers 
who had taken their impulse directly from 
Christ himself. To extend the faith through 
the length and breadth of the Roman Empire, 
and keep alive the fire of unity, required the 
energies of such a man as Paul. But the time 
had not arrived for the external fruition of 
Christ’s love. The church was withdrawn to 
the spiritual world, where, doubtless, the con- 
ditions for rapid interchange of thought, and 
circulation of life, more than realize our high- 
est ideals. ‘Those who remained, though form- 
erly associated with the true disciples of Christ, 
now held only the letter of the gospel, and 
from it formed the ceremonies of a second Ju- 
daism. The Bishop of Rome, ambitious for 
the sceptre of universal rule, seized upon the 
only plan of organization compatible with the 
times, and the world plunged into the darkness 
which existed beneath the inexorable laws 
and empty pageants of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


- The success of the Atlantic Telegraph has 
given rise to mutual congratulations between 
the Old World and the New, the key-note of 
which is the assurance that this wonderful tri- 
umph of human skill will give a new impulse 
to civilization. Unity is the soil from which 
civilization springs, and agents of unity so 
potent as the railroad, the steamboat and the 
telegraph, cannot but exercise the most pow- 
erful influence upon the spread of intelligence, 
refinement and peace, and hasten on the day 
when ‘ the nations shall learn war no more.” 


Communism, the state of vital unity, the 
state of enlightened self-control, is the perfect 
flower of civilization. All the struggles of 
science have been for its attainment, and all 
the triumphs of inventive skill are leading 
toward it. Watt, toilingin his garret ; Ful- 
ton, amid the jeers of the unbelieving ; Ste- 
phenson, grimy with the smoke of Cornwall 
mines, but witha strange earnestness in his 
face ; Morse, experimenting in his laboratory ; 
all these, laboring with a blind instinct for pro- 
gress, were in the service Of a greater Master 
than they knew of, and were hastening the 
coming of hiskingdom upon earth. 

?. B®, 


A LETTER. 


We insert the following letter, written by a mem- 
ber of the Community, as a guide to a friend in his 
search for the basis of union with the O. C.: 

Oneida, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1866. 

Dear Brotuer:—I have delayed a little 
in answering your letter for the sake of giv- 
ing the matter some earnest reflection. I do 
not think, as things are, that I had best take 
the responsibility of your case, though I con- 
fess much concern in your welfare, and 
have hoped that you would sometime become 
a member of the kingdom of God onearth. I 
will only refer to some principles which have 


been well settled by our past experience, and 
which may aid you in determining your own 
course for yourself. Life has two sides, an in- 
side and an outside. There are two worlds, 
an outward and an inward. Some approach 
us in the inward, and some in the outward. 
If any connection of life is proposed it should 
be made in those things of which our life con- 
sists. First acquaintance may usually begin 
in outward things, but if it so continue that 
our contact is only on the outer surface of our 
life, our hearts remain isolated; and so long 
as we have a separate inward life we of neces- 
sity remain selfish, and thus hug the cause of all 
our woes. Some look upon Communism as a 
thing to bless the body, and gratify the crude 
affections of the unrenewed heart. It does in- 
deed afford means of social interchange and 
material good which can be had in no other 
way. But if it is adopted for the sake of these 
things, it will fail the first time that it comes 
to the test of actual life, as a hundred fail- 
ures well illustrate. 

If I knew what your inmost heart coveted, 
I could tell you at once whether you would 
ever find it here. The present development 
of Communism has a hundred-fold of the 
blessings which the natural man desires, but 
between these and the carnal heart is the cross 
of Christ. To pass this, will cost you what it 
cost Him. All who have embraced the highest 
truth as it came in the first day of its publi- 
cation, have put all upon its altar. Christ is an 
ardent lover, and will be loved for his own sake 
rather than for the fine things he has to give. 
‘Seek first the kingdom,” has a deep philos- 
ophy. When you come to thirst for the love 
of a heart that can love as no mortal can, and 
have emptied all accessible loves, and tasted 
the bitterness of finding that they have limits 
while your want has none; when you come 
to love Christ so as to say, ‘‘ I must have thee 
at any cost—I will have thee with thy pain, 
thy shame and death, thy abandonment of all 
good for the good of all others—I yield my 
life to thee, making no conditions, or reserva- 
tions ; thou artso pure, so true, so sweet to me 
that all evil ,with thee is better than all good 
without thee; in a word, when you know 
Christ as he is, and prefer his baptism though 
it be of fire which shall consume all your own 
goodness and pleasure, then you will find the 
door to the Oneida Community. This is your 
lesson, whether you learn it here or where you 
are. I can trust God to carry out his own 
plans concerning you, but you will find that 
Christ is the only door to.reconciliation of out- 
ward life with any body any where. 


I do not know what God wants of you. 
You now stand just where your great grand- 
father did near one hundred years ago, when 
he preached in , and organized the 
church which you have joined, and of which 
his descendants have always been the main 
stay ; and I think likely it may be a very com- 
fortable nest for souls that are sleeping in the 
tombs of superficial righteousness. But to 








a soul that is awake to the pulsations of the 





heart of Christ, and that will accept no righ)- 
eousness but his own, and tolerate no author- 
ity which does not derive its warrant from the 
inspiration of his life in the present hour, to 
such a soul, such a church must be anything 
but attractive. 

You may rest assured that Christ is the 
head of this Community, and he alone can 
make any one areal member of it. If you 
wish to know our outward life, a short visit 
here will answer that purpose, but our out- 
ward attractions will not establish satisfactory 
relations. If you wish an inward acquaint- 
ance, you can best find it by a study of your 
duty to God and man upon the ethics of 
Jesus, as plainly set forth in the New Testa- 
ment and the writings of Mr. Noyes. We 
have the largest charity for those in the 
churches, more than they have for themselves, 
but we do hate cant and hypocrisy, and think 
little of a gospel that don’t save from sin. 
As to your going to work for us, I do not 
relish the idea of having a brother of mine 
for a hired servant. I would rather wait 
until he can come in as a tried and worthy 
brother in the Lord. When that comes we 
shall find our way clear to a recognition. In 
the mean time, if you love the truth, you can 
get it and serve it where you are. 

Your affectionate brother, — 





FEMALE DRESS. 

[ Dr. Dio Lewis, in the October ‘number of the 
Herald of Health, presents some very sensible views 
in respect to female dress. But in publishing the 
whole article, we protest against his frivolous distinc- 
tion in favor of Turkish pants. Fashion we know 
will carry everything; therefore load it with the 
best. Let those who are in position to set fashions 
be encouraged to lead the world in fashions that are 
rational and true. As to what he says of men’s jeal- 
ousy, the truth is, that the Oneida costume has 
always found more favor with men (we do not say 
street-boys) than women, which we have ascribed to 
men’s comparative independence of fashion.—n. ] 

This subject is vitaily important. Beside it, 
diet, exercise and baths sink into insignificance. 
My pale faced countrywomen are dying for lack 
of room, freedom; they are being stifled. 

Dress Reformers proclaim short skirts as the 
remedy. This is well. The short skirt is an 
improvement—a movement upward, but of no 
consequence compared with the reidjustment 
of the dress about the middle of the body. 
That part contains the vital organs. Is a man 
strong? it is because the middle of his body is 
strong. Is a woman vigorous? it is because the 
middle of her body is developed and active. 

The changes needed in woman’s dress are the 
following, and I believe their importance is in 
the order named : 

1. The dress about the waist is to be very 
loose, without whalebones or other stiffening, 
and the skirts carried with suspenders over the 
shoulders. 

2. The arms and legs are to be so warmly 
dressed as to maintain a healthy circulation. 

3. The skirts to fall to the knee. 

I have said that the importance of these sev- 
eral changes is in the order named. The lungs, 
heart, liver and stomach, which together make 
up the fountain of life, must have room, or the 
vital forces must halt, With the corset and 
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tight-lacing, these organs are reduced one-third 
in size and two-thirds in motion. 

Health and equilibrium of circulation are in- 
terchangeable terms. Whoever, whatever liv- 
ing thing, either animal or vegetable, has a per- 
fect circulation has perfect health. Whoever, 
whatever living thing has defective circulation 
has defective health. Flannels, “cotton padding, 
thick shawls, cloaks and firs piled upon the 
chest, while the legs are covered with a single 
thickness of cotton cloth surrounded by a bal- 
loon in the shape of a hoop, steams the chest 
and freezes the legs. The legs and arms, sepa- 
rated so far from the center of the body, sur- 
rounded by the cold air, need, to say the least, 
as much clothing as the body, and ought to 
have one, or in cold weather in this climate, two 
thicknesses of knit woolen. Women complain 
to me of headache, tell me their blood is all in 
their head and chest, while their feet are as cold 
as ice. With the fashionable dress how can it 
be otherwise? Let them cover the limbs with 
one or two thicknesses of warm flannel, and the 
feet with a warm dress, and the head and chest 
will be immediately relieved. 

The short skirts, although in importance to 
health the least vital of these three changes, is 
nevertheless very important. The skirt should 
fall a little below the knee. The pants should 
be the large Turkish pants, which, made long 
enough to fall to the ankle, and fastened at the 
bottom by being drawn close about the ankle 
with a slight elastic cord, should then be drawn 
up to the place usually occupied by the garter, 
and pulled down to the middle, or a little below 
the middle of the calf of the leg. When going 
out into the cold air the exposed part of the leg 
should be covered with a patent-leather anklet, 
and during the cold season of the year that part 
of the leg should be covered with two thick- 
nesses of woolen. While all this peculiar ar- 
rangement is, in point of convenience and pro- 
tection, less satisfactory than the straight pants, 
such as gentlemen wear, I nevertheless advise it, 
because it is very easy to introduce the short 
dress with these pants, and very difficult to in- 
troduce what 1s known as the Bloomer costume. 
For example: In iy school at Lexington, Mass., 
I had more than a hundred fashionable young 
ladies last winter, all of whom wore constantly 
during the school year the short dress, the 
gymnastic costume, while all the fashionable 
ladies of the village outside of the institution 
adopted the same dress. Indeed, it is almost 
rare to see in Lexington a lady with a long dress. 
An attempt to introduce the Bloomer costume, 
Iam sure, would have proved a failure, not in 
our own house, perhaps, but in its influence out- 
side. All through our part of the country, 
when we go out to ride, we see ladies in the 
short dress. Indeed, some of the clergymen, 
who observed that our young ladies changed 
for the long dress on going to church, came to 
me to say that they hoped I would allow them 
to come in their short dresses, for they liked 
very much to see them. A single lady appear- 
ing in the streets of Boston in the regular Bloom- 
er costume attracts a crowd of boys, while 
twenty of our young ladies can go into Boston 
without remark or notice. The fact is, we men 
and boys are very jealous of our breeches, but 
the gymnastic costume does not involve that 
garment, and so we lords of creation give our 


IMPRESSIONS OF VINELAND. 


Mr. Eprror:—At the suggestion of one of the 
members of the O. C., I send you a few of my im- 
pressions of Vineland, which place I recently visited, 
but which I have no persona! interest to overrate or 
misrepresent. After a ride by water and rail of 
five hours, and a walk of sixteen miles through the 
wilderness, with houses “few and far between,” and 
impertinent, blood-thirsty musketoes not “few and 
far between,” I came to Vineland, of which I had 
tried to conceive and which I had desired to see 
for sometime. As a reader of mind through matter, 
of society through its material forms and arrange- 
ments, I have always had a peculiar interest in that 
village. As a whole, I found it more beautiful 
and fruitful than I had expected. It has not all 
the advantages and elements that a fully developed 
mind desires; nor can we find any place yet, con- 
taining the dest outer conditions, and the dest minds 
combined. There is no little truth in the saying, 
that “the devil has all the best places.” 


The straight, broad streets and avenues, running 
parallel with and crossing each other at right angles, 
adorned and shaded with fruit and evergreen trees 
in straight lines, and at equal distances from the 
street and each other; the capacious side-walks, cov- 
ered with a carpet of green grass or clover; res 
idences—many of them beautiful and attractive 
—generally in a line, at equal distances from the 
streets and far enough back from them to give am- 
ple room in front, which is generally tastefully 
adorned with trees, shrubs and flowers, were to me 
very atttractive, and realized in many respects my 
long cherished idea of a model settlement. I was 
very agreeably surprised at what the soil would, by 
proper culture, produce; as evinced by the apple, 
pear, and peach trees, strawberry and other vines, all 
kinds of vegetables, corn, clover, grass, &c. It is no 
longer a question, that this soil by proper culture 
and feeding, will produce abundantly. 

Another very attractive feature of this place is, 
you see no cattle or swine in the streets ; and no one 
is obliged to, and only a few do, build any fences, 
Another and still more attractive feature, is that 
no one is permitted to sell intoxicating beverages 
and therefore no drunkards or riots are seen or heard 
in the streets or public places; no drunkards’ homes 
or abused and neglected wives and children. It was 
truly delightful to stand at the centre and look for 
miles over this neat, thrifty, healthy place. Isaw 
Mr. Landis, the founder of the place, and got an 
impression of his mind as he passed me in the street, 
which was that of an ambitious, independent, aspi- 
ring, energetic, scheming, systematic, artistic, selfish, 
generous, social, practical man. As _ selfishness 
seems to be necessary in the development of nature’s 
material resources, we greatly prefer that which is 
so combined with the higher powers that, instead of 
playing the hog, by getting lengthwise into the 
trough, it helps humanity and gratifies itself at the 
same time. Such_a mind tends to develope a higher 
civilization and a better life. Mr. Landis’s selfishness 
seems to be of this character; or I should say, takes 
this direction, through the influence of a capacious, 
generous, enterprising mind. 

I have n@time to enumerate all the kinds of busi- 
ness carried on; what is brought to and carried 
away from there on the Camden and Cape May Rail 
Road, which passes through the town; nor of the 
various social, mental and spiritual entertainments 
that are provided and continually increasing; nor of 
the various ways and means by which they exhibit 
their love of the beautiful, the esthetic, the scientific, 
the progressive. My impression of the people, from 
seeing their faces and places, is, that as a whole, they 
are superior to the average of the same number in 
the world at large. Many who go there are imme- 
diately repelled by the apparent sterility of the soil ; 
especially those who have no knowledge of, or taste 
for scientific agriculture, horticulture, pomology, &c. 
Muddy minds generally are attracted to “ fat mud,” 
dark, rich soil, that will produce “ hog and hominy ” 
in spite of their ignorance. Such minds are not 
attracted to such a place as Vineland. It requires 
minds of a finer, higher order. I look forward to 





consent to its adoption by our sisters, 


the time when a piece of earth shall show as much 














ideality and artistic skill as the productions of the 
fine arts now do. 

Property is fast increasing in value; and many 
who went there poor three years ago, are now well 
off. It is wonderful that in less than five years, such 
a place with over 7000 people should have been built 
up; and it isan example of what one mid, organized 
like that of Mr. Landis, cando. But Vineland now is 
only the beginning of what it will be. It gives the 
advantages of country and city life combined, avoid- 
ing many nuisances and diseases of our large cities. 
It is the first but not the last place on a similar or 
improved plan, that will grace the desert plains of 
New Jersey, and show an improved, a nobler and 
better life. It is a higher grade of civilization. It is 
a step forward and upward in the scale of human 
life; an advancement toward codperative associa- 
tion, or a state of society “wherein dwelleth right- 
eousuess.” Mr. Landis will be remembered and ap- 
preciated, not only for what he has done for Vine- 
land, but for the example he has set for others to 
follow. Such a place is adapted to the present status 
of many minds who have no attraction for or faith 
in the still higher conditions, relations and functions 
of Community Life. 


Yours, J. H. Coox. 


CHEMISTRY VERSUS OPTICS. 


[A young student of chemistry corrects us for im- 
plying in an introductory paragraph in our last issue, 
that “spectrum analysis” is an optical process 
rather than a chemical one. The “ Annual of Sci- 
entific Discovery” has formerly classified the dis- 
coveries by “spectrum analysis” as optical, and put 
them under the head of “ Natural Philosophy.” 
The last volume, however, says, “ The importance 
and marvelous character of the discoveries effected 
during the past year through the new method of 
“Spectrum Analysis,” warrants their classification 
into an independent section in this yearly record of 
scientific discovery.” These discoveries, relating 
mostly to the heavenly bodies, are accordingly clas- 
sified under the head of “Celestial Chemistry. In- 
deed, the different sciences so run into each other, 
are so mutually helpful and inter-dependent, it is not 
strange that special scientists should be a little 
watchful, cach one for hisown department. Perhaps 
scientific men will some time be not merely botan- 
ists or chemists, as the case may be; perhaps they 
will be philosophers and give their attention to the 
sciences, as so many parts of the whole.] 

New York, October 8, 1866. 

Dear Epiror:—There appears to be an inaccu- 
racy, in a statement made in the introduction to the 
article “ Elementary Analysis of Stellar Orbs,” which 
appeared in the Crrcuar for Oct. 8. The writer says ; 
“Optics, going where chemistry cannot go, puts 
the light of the stars in its lenses,” &e. Now what 
have chemistry and chemists done in this matter of 
“spectrum analysis?” Kirchoff and Bunsen, who dis- 
covered and elaborated this new means of analysis, 
were chemists, Bunsen being one of the leading chem- 
ists of the age. The discovery was made by chem- 
ical reiigents, and is used almost entirely by chem- 
ists for chemical analysis and research. It is true that 
the results are obtained by a combination of chem- 
istry and optics; but chemistry by no means plays 
an unimportant or even subordinate part. “ Spectrum 
analysis” is simply a means of chemical analysis, based 
upon chemical reactions made visible, or as it were, 
translated by optical changes. Optics indeed shows 
us what comes from the planets in the form of light, 
but it remains for chemistry to take this light as 
evidence of the facts in the case, and make an analy- 
sis as easily and accurately as though it were done 
within the laboratory. “These optical changes,” 
as an eminent chemist remarked, “are merely the 
long arm with which the chemist, seated in his labor- 
atory, stretches forth and grasps these distant worlds, 
bringing them within the control of the analyst. 

G. EB. C. 

A coroner being asked how he could account 
for the fearful mortality last winter, replied : 
“] do not know; there are a great many peo- 
ple dying this year who never died before,” 
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SONNETS. 
I. 
Well I remember, in my childhood’s years— 

My young life bounding with exultant beat, 

My hopes all flushed with visions fair and sweet, 
Sonl-music ever sounding in my ears— 

Those happy strains of joy that childhood hears— 

How I then dreamed in life’s path I should meet 

Great. men, or at some noble Teacher's feet 
Should one day sit. But ah! I woke to tears ; 

And chilling mists curled round my manhood’s prime : 

The visions paled, the pulse began to miss 
Its early flash, faint grew the music’s chime— 

When lo! the Truth has changed the whole to this ; 
Joined with the best and foremost of my time 

In purpose good, my life is crowned with bliss. 

I. 
And now, once more, the early music swells 

With richer harmony, with fuller tone ; 

Far higher hopes around my path are strewn ; 
On. earnest truth—not dreams—my spirit dwells. 
Up from my heart a living current wells ; 

No longer stand I in the world alone; 

A leader and a brothehood I own, 

Living the grand, though quiet life that tells 
Upon the world. Thus has my course been brought 

To find the good that once seemed far away : 

The living Truth exceeds my dreamiest thought ; 
Around my path the happy sunbeams play ; 

With golden threads my web of life is wrought ; 

I see the morning of a perfect day. 
Il. 

My home-surroundings when I contemplate, 
How, with a grace more perfect than a king’s, 
The truth is told me of my shortcomings, 

By gentle friends, of heart too good and great 

To doa thing ignoble ; and who wait 

With Christ-like patience for the blossomings 

Of slow but true improvement ;—all these things 
Fall on my heart with touch so delicate, 

They seem more grateful to my inward sense 

Than, to my outward, breath of violets is. 

When thus, the Spirit of Good, tender, intense, 

Like atmosphere of gardens, fills with bliss, 
And round me floats in very affluence 

Of grace, I say: even this to me? and this?” 


0. C., Oct, 1866. - iH 


FAUST. 


Fe is generally conceded that the sciences are 
largely indebted to German intellect. But in 
this country German literature holds an ambiguous 
position. One class freely declaims against German 
transcendentalism and infidelity, while others as 
warmly praise the bold freedom of the German 
mind and the genius it has developed in every 
branch of literature. Perhaps the truth, as usual, 
lies not wholly with either party, but with both. 

If the standing of German literature in general be 
@ matter of dispute, still more emphatically is this 
true of the writings of Goethe, and particularly of 
his most generally appreciated work, “ Faust,” which 
many regard as in some respects the greatest and 
most original poem of modern times, while others 
condemn it as highly immoral and pernicious. Carlyle 
has done much towards making Goethe popular by 
his translation of “ Wilhelm Meister ;” and surely 
that, as he has translated it, is a remarkable book— 
capable of much good in the hands of the wise and 
strong-hearted, asa fountain of original thought and 
daring innovation on established forms; but for the 
young and unstable, perhaps one of the worst of 
books, because of its seductive style and laxity of 
morals, It is true to the life it would portray, rather 
than to the creed of popular literature. 

“Faust” is a striking creation of art, rich in 
thought and full of poetic fire, but surely deficient 
in true dignity and moral elevation. With all its 
originality of thought and diction, the idea of the work 
was evidently furnished by the book of Job. Of its 
plot it would be difficult to speak. Some deny that 
it has any. Making use of the authors own words, 
it may be considered as an endeavor to show “a 
human soul in its dark strivings after truth;” or 
rather might be called a struggle between man and 
devil, with the man half inclined to yield to the 





enemy. The hero is the celebrated Doctor Faust, 
who figures largely in German and even English 
literature—a man of wonderful. ambition and long- 
ings for hidden knowledge. Mephistopheles attaches 
himself to Faust as a servant and companion, and 
makes it his grand object to lead him astray by 
putting every form of temptation before him. It 
deals less with incidents and adventure than with 
passion and reason. Margaret’s ruin and Faust’s love 
for her form a very touching picture. But the book 
deals with something deeper than human love: It 
struggles with the question of human destiny. The 
temptations of a masterly intellect devoted to the 
acquirement of knowledge and ever haunted by 
the cravings of unsatiated ambition, with faith and 
hope almost dead, yet occasionally gleaming forth 
with godlike radiance, are boldly and faithfully 
drawn. Amid all that is dark, weak and wicked in 
Faust’s utterances, there are latent manliness and puri- 
ty of purpose which Satan in vain tries to destroy. 
The portrait of Mephistopheles is complete. Mil- 
ton, it has been remarked, makes Satan a hero—“ an 
angel if a fallenone.” Wehalf incline to sympathize 
with him asastern warrior and patriot even when we 
cannot approve his course. Mephistopheles, however, 
is the true devil, and never forgets it himself, but 
boasts and glories in the fact. In conversing about 
Faust one day,a friend exclaimed with comical ener- 
gy, “ Goethe has given us an admirable devil, complete 
in every wickedness; but what a bungling attempt at 
aclown!” He is ever armed with the most insinua- 
ting and seductive arguments in favor of licentious- 
ness and hardy unbelief, and with sneers and jests 
for all that is pure and noble. His first aim is to 
make his victim sick of his own existence, and 
obscure his hope of a hereafter; and to that end 
he tells his attending spirits, when he has got Faust 
under his magnetism, to “play around him with 
sweet dreamy visions; plunge him in a sea of illu- 
sions,” well knowing this is the way to destroy his 
peace and hope. What better could he now ask than 
to make a man as dreamy and besotted as a hadean 
apiritualist? Faust is soon brought to say, “ Exis- 
tence is a load to me, death an object of earnest 
prayer, and life detestable.” In this frame of mind 
he is ready for anything the tempter may propose. 
No earnest truth-lover could read this work with- 
out thoroughly loathing the coarse and crafty spirit of 
Mephistopheles. However plausible and seductive 
his arguments, he constantly spoils all by showing 
his true spirit. “ Faust” should be studied in the origin- 
al, and carfully scanned and criticised. It is not a book 
for idle diversion. There is an undercurrent of 
profound meaning, and a plot of no ordinary charac- 
ter when you once get at it. It is a fine study for 
the student of the German language who would 
give closer attention to diction than to sentiment. 
If Goethe had had more faith, and knowledge of the 
goodness of God, his genius would have been greatly 
lighted up and benefited. D. J. B. 
0. C., October, 1866. , 


THE Home JouRNAt is one of our oldest and best 
read exchanges. Of late is has put forth new en- 
ergy and awakened fresh interest. esides some 
elaborate literary criticisms, it is now publishing a 
series of “Literary Crayons,” or portraits of the 
young writers of New York. The last “ Crayon” 
is devoted to the extermination of George Alfred 
Townsend, who is described as a man with a “low, 
narrow forehead,” and is remembered as thé author 
of some scurrilous paragraphs which were published 
in the Sunday Mercury about the Oneida Community 
and its founder. 


“Tx Gop WE Trust.”—Some one has shown us 
a new five-cent piece which has just been issued from 
the United States mint. It is about the size of the 
old silver quarter we knew before the war. The 
most notable thing aout it is its motto, “ In God We 
Trust.” This arrests our attention at once, stimu- 
lates the imagination, and marks an epoch in our his- 
tory asa nation. We can imagine the future histo- 
rian and antiquary writing: ‘After a mighty con- 
flict of arms between the North and South—-between 
the two great industrial systems—and between free- 


dom and slavery, there eame peace, and justice, and 
liberty, and the nation first began to stamp its coins, 
‘In Gop WE Trust.” ? 

The New York Independent for Oct. 11th devotes 
two columns to an article by Mr. Joel Benton on “ The 
Socialists at Wallingford, Conn.” It isas fair an ac: 
count of our life and belief as we could reasonably 
expect from a gentleman who does not sympathize 
with us. The writer says of himself in respect to 
the Community: “I am as much baffled by their 
societism as by their creed; and if I have seemed 
to keep my prejudices in abeyance in this report, it 
is to give the readers in viewing them, as nearly an 
achromatic vision, circumstances allowing, asI en- 
joyed myself.” He makes one statement, however, 
which requires correction: “ Among the members 
of the Oneida family, I saw the name of Richard 
Realf, who was somewhat noted atone time as 
secretary of state to John Brown’s Provisional Goy- 
ernment.” Mr. Realt has never had any connection 
with the Oneida Community, except that of addres- 
sing it one or two letters. 











COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnrEIDA, Oct. 5.—This morning at six o’clock the 
thermometer stood at 12 dég. below freezing : a piece 
of ice half an inch thick was brought into the house, 
and the hoar frost had to be swept off, like snow, 
from the balconies. The days, however, are re- 
markably brilliant. 


...-The boys who have hitherto assisted in keep- 
ing the cutlery in order, are quite pleased to find 
their labor considerably lightened by an invention 
which Mr. Dunn has set in operation for scouring 
forks. It consists, simply, of a circular brush which 
revolves on a spindle connected by gearing with 
the steam-engine. The fork is dipped in a mixture 
of water and pounded brick, then drawn lightly 
over the surface of the revolving brush so that the 
bristles pass lengthwise between the prongs, when 
in less than half a minute all rust-specks and spots 
are removed. The knives have been scoured by the 
eugine these two years, but how to make it scour the 
forks has been a desideratum. 


...-Our tomato patch consists of 148 rods. From 
this, 70 bushels were picked on Thursday, which 
closed the harvest for this season. The entire crop 
has amounted to 608 bushels, of which $100 worth 
has been sold, and the rest canned or used in the 
family and boarding-houses. 

.... Voted thatewe consider the season as closed 
for getting dinners for company; but that lunch- 
eons be provided in the family dining-room to such 
guests as call for them. 

....We shall not realize as much profit from our 
grape harvest as was anticipated in the summer. 
The failure is to be attributed in part to the cold 
fains of August, and partly to our early frests, both 
of which have been a great hindrance to the ripen- 
ing of the fruit. 


....On Friday evening, over. eighty of our. em- 
ployees met in the home boarding-house where 
they had a dance, breaking up a little after ten 
o'clock. 

.... What’s the name of that flower?’ asked 
one visitor of another in our greenhouse to-day. 
“ Ear-rings,” was the answer. A new name for fu- 
chias! “ That’s the century plant that blows. every 
fifty years, ai’nt it?” said the other. Mrs. 8., who has 
charge of the greenhouse, replied that it was 
the century plant. “I’ve heard,” rejoined the visitor, 
“that when it blows it can be heard a mile off.” 

WALLINGFORD, Qct..10.—A band of real gypsies 
appeared here yesterday. They were from New 
Jersey, where we have heard there is a genuine 
gypsy emigration. They passed the house in their 
covered wagons without attracting attention; but 
presently two strange women entered the gate. One 
could see at a glance they were no common strollers. 
Their eyes were too bright, and their manners too 
graceful. They answered completely to the gypsy 
type; tawny complexion, quick black eyes, black 
hair, high cheek-bones, narrow mouth with fine 
white teeth, figure lithe and agile, gay calicoes, jew- 





eled fingers, &c. One was thirty-five years old, per- 
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haps,‘and the ‘other twenty-five. The first we im- 
ugine-was' the queen of the band. She offered to 
sell-a little lace- from a basket on her arm, but from 
the-indifference with which she took our declining 
to buy, we concluded the lace was only an excuse for 
introducing herself in her true profession. “Have 
“your fortune told, ladies. Come, let me take your 
‘hand. ; I. will tell you all-about your husband.— 
Come ladies, let me tell your fortunes.” When one 
refused she turned to another, and still to tempt the 
girls she began to reel off the fortune of one laugh- 
ing face. “There'll never any lover break your 
heart.”. “No!” said the girl, “that there won’t.” 
“You were born to be lucky. You are fond of 
pleasure, you are fond of society, of parties and 
dancing. You are going a journey soon, you are 
going to have a letter with important news,” &c., all 
with the most imperturbable gravity, while the girl 
answered only with provoking fun. G. W. N. com- 
ing up the walk, she began to weave a destiny for 
him of long life and riches; but he told her pleas- 
antly that we did not believe in fortune-telling, that 
we were contented with ours as itcame. Immedi- 
ately,she subsided into a conversable, entertaining 
woman, and quite a fellow-feeling sprung up. The 
truth is our own exceptional relations to society 
throw us into natural sympathy with other classes 
out of the pale, and Indians and gypsies and such 
folk, like us. Her companion who had seated her- 
self on the grass, had an interesting face and a touch- 
ing smile. Her teeth were perfectly beautiful. She 
asked’ what kind of an institution this was—if it was 
a school? We told her it was a Community; some- 
thing entirely new—a little like gypsydom. She 
complimented our short dresses; “Very pretty,” she 
said. At last the first woman asked if we would be 
-s0 good as to give them some potatoes. The girl 
‘whose heart is safe from treacherous lovers, ran and 
brought her a pan-full, and they went out of the 
-gate very complacent. By and by we followed them 
‘to. where the band had alighted. Their horses were 
loose by the wayside ; the men were smoking on the 
bank; the women and children clustered near, our 
fortune-teller. paring the potatoes, her tawny fingers 
cased in massive rings, the sweet-faced woman 
watching a toddling babe, and the other small fry 
eating grapes which some of our folks had given 
them. They had.a fire, and the water was boiling 
already for the potatoes. The men were good-na- 
tured and pleased to be known by their name of Rom- 
many-chal. They-said the first gypsies came to this 
country about fifteen years ago. This band had 
been lately in Philadelphia, where they had thou- 
sands of visitors; now they were on their way to 
Boston. ‘The men deal in horses, and had already 
tried to strike a trade at our barn. But we are mis- 
‘taken if the fortune-teller, with her volubility and 
shrewdness, is not the money-maker of the concern. 
After making their meal they traveled on. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
. New Haven, Oct. 10, 1866. 
Dear Crrcuar: 

“Your readers may be aware that a society was or- 
‘ganized in. Massachusetts last year ander the name 
of the ‘Social Science Association,” which has since 
expanded into a national organization. The annual 
meeting of the Society has taken place during the 
last two days, in the Common Council Room of the 
City Hall in this place. The Society is modeled 
somewhat after a British institution of a similar 
name, and divides the study of socicty and its im- 
provement into four sections, viz., those of Hducation, 
WPablic Health, Economy, and Jurisprudence or Amend- 
ment of. the Laws. 

« On Tuesday morning the Society was welcomed 
‘to tha, city: in a short address by the Mayor, and 
‘Governor Hawley presided at its opening session. 
Dr. Elliot of Boston gave the introductory address, 
“stating the objects of the Society, the closing sen- 
tenees of which were as follows: 


There is but one true view, it seems to me, to form 
nf social: a and that lifts it at once to the ele- 
aie which is its rightful claim. Inasmuch as it is 
as it tends to the knowledge and consequently 

thé improvement of the social relations, it is not 
merely social, but Christian. Christianity called it in- 


- 


lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, to the poor the gospel is preached,” 
pledged himself and every generation of his disci- 
ples to the reformation of society. The science 
which thus began with Christianity, grows with the 
growth, and is strengthened with the strength of our 
holy religion, and not until human faith falters and 
human works are dead, can it cease to live and to 
act upon humanity. In the sketch by Silvio Pellico, 
recently translated by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, of 
the Marchesa Giulia Folletti, whose self-denying and 
persuasive labors in the prisons of Turin, recall the 
earlicr efforts of Elizabeth Fry, the biographer speaks 
of the close associations between the religious and 
the philanthropic elements in the character of her 
whom he portrays. “God and the poor!” he ex- 
claimed, “ All she needed and all she lived for is 
summed up in those words.” Be this our motto— 
God and the poor—and let us labor to his glory and 
to the good of man. With such a cause we have 
abundant reason to be satisfied; so that it has rea- 
son to be satisfied with us, all will be well. 
ART AND SOCIETY. 

Mr. Clarence Cooke of New York, read a paper 
on Art in connection with manufactures. He wished 
to have the common workmen educated so as to 
participate in the feeling and knowledge of art in 
their respective fields of labor, and not remain mere 
mechanical drudges. He advocated the introduc- 
tion of instruction in drawing in all the public 
schools. 

FEMALE LABOR. 

Mr. Hartley of New York presented a paper on 
the subject of Female Labor, its Defects, Difficulties 
and Wants in cities. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion. 

YANKEE GIRLS QUITTING THE FACTORIES. 

Dr. Allen, af Lowell, stated his observations made 
through a course of years, on the changes in the 
class of female operatives in that city. Thirty years 
ago the New England girls forsook the kitchen for 
the factory. Leaving their places to be filled by Irish 
house maids, they flocked to the manufacturing 
towns. They were bright and healthy, and took 
care of themselves, and after a few years service re- 
turned home with their wages, to give place to their 


younger sisters. Now the case is different. Two- 
thirds of the operatives are foreign girls. The 


Americans are being crowded out of the factories. 
One reason is that they are not so hardy as the 
foreigners and break down sooner. Dr. Allen 
thought that unless there was a return on the part of 
New England women to the simple and active mus- 
cular habits of former times, the race of New Eng- 
landers would run out. 


OPERATIVES AT THE TOP. 

Mr. Wells, of the Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, stated that in his opinion, the industrial devel- 
opment of the country is in danger of being arrested 
in consequence of the present high prices and scarci- 
ty of labor. New England manufacturers find it 
difficult to man their works. Many of them procure 
laborers from Canada, but these often, after a few 
months service, prefer to return home and spend their 
wages. Female operatives in the factories now 
make from $1,00 to $1,50 per day. Mr. Wells said 
that he was told by some of the Maine manufac- 
turers, that during the heat of summer their works 
had to stop in consequence of the operatives de- 
ciding en masse to go off on a pleasure excursion to 
the sea-side, 
PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

Hon. G. Haynes, the warden of Charlestown pris- 
on, read a paper on prison discipline. After describ- 
ing the terrible monotony of ordinary prison life, 
and its effect to produce insanity in the convict, Mr. 
Haynes spoke as follows of an experiment he was 
induced to try on the 4th of July, 1863, in giving 

A HOLIDAY IN PRISON. 

At 10 o’clock in the forenoon the prisoners were 
all assembled in the chapel; the services consisted 
of reading the scripture and prayer by the Chap- 
lain, singing patriotic pieces by the choir and short 
speeches from gentlemen present. At 11 o'clock 
they were marched into the yard, forming a hollow 
square, myself and little boy three years old, in the 
center. After referring to the good news received 
that morning from the army,I stated that I was 
about to try an experiment, and its reputation would 

robably depend upon the success attending it.— 

hat I proposed to give them an hour’s liberty, dur- 
ing which time they were to be their own masters, 
with the privilege of enjoying themselves in any 





Christ, in saying that “ The blind see, the 





way they thought proper, with the simple restric- 











tion that they were not to enter, or go to the rear 
of the work-shops, closing by saying that I felt con- 
fident that they would do nothing that would cause 
me to regret the step I had taken. Up to this mo- 
ment, no one on the premises, save the Deputy War- 
den, knew my intentions. The shout that burst 
from those four thousand throats, the delirium of 
delight into which they were immediately plunged, 
at once relieved me of all fear as to the result. They 
shook hands, embraced one another, laughed, shout- 
ed, danced and cried; one of them caught up my 
little boy, rushed into the crowd, and I saw no more 
of him till the bell called them to order. A band of 
music was stationed in the center of the yard; foot 
balls and quoits furnished them, and invited guests 
to the number of about seventy-five, ladies, gentle- 
men and children, were admitted, mingling freely 
with them in the conversation, &c. Apparently, no 
unusual precaution had been taken to guard the 
prison. 

The “God bless you, Mr. Warder’ which greet- 
ed me on every side, together with the wildest and 
most extravagant expressions of delight which fell 
from the lips of all, convinced me that I had not 
made a mistake. At the first stroke of the bell 
every voice was hushed ; silently and quietly they fell 
into line in their respective divisions and suve the 
flush of excitement, and the animated expressions 
which flashed from the eyes of all, giving them 
more the appearance of the men God created in 
his own image than I had ever seen in that place 
before, they, in their usual good order, passed to 
their cells, taking with them for dinner baked hali- 
but, potatoes, stringed beans, onions, beet greens, 
lettuce, plum pudding, tea with milk and sugar, and 
were locked up for the remainder of the day. 

TNE IRISH SYSTEM. 

Mr. Hubbel, a delegate from the Prison Associ- 
ation of New York, described in an interesting man- 
ner the Irish system of prison discipline, which, by 
an ingenious system of inducements held out for 
good behavior (one being the shortening of the term 
of detention), effects remarkable results in the refor- 
mation and self-respect of the prisoners. 

INSTRUCTION OF DEAF MUTES, 

A discussion was had as to the best method of in- 
structing the Deaf and Duiwnb. There are said to be 
15,000 of this class in the country. Mr. F. B. San- 
born, the secretary of the Society, read a paper re- 
porting the views of a French author, who has made 
some experiments in the direction of teaching deaf- 
mutes to articulate by a system of lip training, and 
who thinks by this method they may be educated at 
common schools with other children. This view 
was earnestly opposed by Mr. Stone of the Hartford 
asylum, Prof. Day, and Dr. Gallaudet of the Wash- 
ington College for the Deaf and Dumb. ‘The latter 
gentleman deems the present American plan of in- 
struction by means of the sign language, the best in 
the world. By it he asserts that young men may be 
carried through a course of college education. Mr. 
Gallaudet gave a most impressive exhibition of the 
capacity of the sign language, by translating into it 
(using gestures and pantomime), an anecdote as rap- 
idly as it was delivered from the lips of a gentleman 
on the stage. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

A paper was read by Dr. Reed, of Boston, on the 
Cholera, showing that its spread may be prevented 
and its isolation secured by due attention to the rules 
of quarantine. Judge Washburne, of Massachusetts, 
an admirable speaker, read a paper on the relations 
of Common Law and Statute Law, and Mr, Wilder, 
of Boston, presented plans for an economical form of 
building, being a modification of Mr. O. 8. Fowler’s 
“ Octagon House.” His idea, as shown by a diagram, 
was to combine, for city tenements, nine of these 
eight-sided structures together, so as to occupy a 
square, the central building being used for the com- 
mon purposes of cooking, laundry, reading-room, &c., 
by the inhabitants of the other eight: Mrs.- Dall of 
Boston, and Mr. Walker of Springfield, described 
the success that had attended some experiments at 
industrial co-operation -in Europe. The eight hour 
movement was referred to by Prof. Perry of Wil- 
liams College, and opposed by him on the ground 
that it would tend to establish a laboring class—a 
thing which he never wished to see in this country. 

The above list comprises the principle topics that 
were presented and discussed at this Convention. 
The attendance was not large, and it must be cen- 
fessed that some of the proceedings were @ little 
prosy. Nevertheless, it is good to see elderly gentle- 
men of means and leisure, concerning themselves 
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about the welfare of their less fortunate fellow citi- 
zens. In comparing the title of the society—that of 
the Social Science Association—with its performances 
at this meeting, one cannot be amazed at the ability 
which our savans show for playing Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet left out. When the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science meets, and 
with due parade divides off the universe for its con- 
templation, into separate portions so that nothing 
may escape it, and yet ignores the department which 
is nearest and most vital—that of human relations; 
talking on everything in heaven, on earth and under 
the earth except that which is needed to make the 
earth happy, viz., true society, we think the play a 
very good one except that the principal character is 
left out. And when the American Social Science 
Association, going one step further and discovering 
that there is &ch a thing as social science, meets and 
talks of everything except the one pivotal relation that 
dominates all others, viz., the relation of the sexes, 
we think again that we have Hamlet with the rather 
important character of the Dane left out. Do the 
best we may with the deaf and dumb, the insane, 
the criminals, and other unfortunate classes, is it not 
evident that so long as these classes are perpetuated, 
your work is as imperfect as that of Sisyphus when 
“Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone,” 

only to see it slip from his hands and seek the bot- 
tom again? To really touch these evils in an effect- 
ual way, we must go back to the point of birth. The 
sources of social misery are in the conditions of pro- 
creation. The criminal and idiot and lunatic like 
the poet 


—“nascitur, non fit”— 

are born not made. And if society is soon to be 
freed from those disagreeable adjuncts, the prison, 
the asylum and the poor-house, it must find a way 
to control the propagative force of humanity. It 
must investigate marriage and see whether this 
method of relating the sexes provides all or the best 
conditions for securing that first of rights—the right 
to be well born. It must inquire whether women 
should not be so far liberated as to have at least a 
controlling choice in respect to the time and condi- 
tions of maternity. It should finally teach both 
sexes to distinguish between the instinct of love, and 
that of propagation, so that while they are enriched 
by the one they may hold the expense of the other 
under the cotrol of science and good sense. But such 
discussions we suppose are too radical for our philan- 
thropists, and they prefer with our respected President 
to “swing round the circle” of secondary causes for a 
while yet. But Hamlet’s time will come. 

Yours truly, Onion. 





AN UNHAPPY GENIUS. 


An old barn, for reasons that are not worth 
looking after in this connection, is a great deal 
more valuable to an artist than a new one that is 
well painted and protected by a lightning rod 
with a golden tip. For like reasons it happens 
that some unhappy genius is much more avail- 
able for a book-maker than is your man who 
knows how to be thrifty, sleek, and happy. 
James Gates Percival, the poet, whose “ Life and 
Letters” are noticed in the Springfield Republi- 
can, seems to have been one of this class of 
men who tempt the story-tellers to exercise 
their trade. Looking at the story of this man’s 
life, one is led to inquire why it is that the 
world is so given to writing biographies of its 
criminals, its gifted wretches and unfortunates. 
Let us see if it would not be better to chronicle 
the lives of quiet folks who know how to 
be happy and make happy. However, such bi- 
ographies will continue to have their value and 
serve to rebuke our discontent and make us 
more mindful of the good things we enjoy 
thoughtlessly. For this reason the reader’s at- 
tention is called to the following extracts taken 
from the account referred to : 

In temperament he was exceedingly inclined 








to melancholy, with a tendency towards insanity, 
which continued through his whole life. He 
was entirely destitute of Yankee thrift, and had 
no capacity to make his great acquirements and 
industry available to yield money. He was a 
proficient in very many branches of learning; 
but sought in vain for fitting, permanent em- 
ployment? He had many occupations, but the 
chief of them all was the simple pursuit of 
knowledge, as a scholar—not, apparently, with 
any special ulterior views, but for its own sake. 

In conduct he was unstable, uncertain, unre- 
liable; full of new projects; discontented with 
his old ones; wayward and whimsical; fre- 
quently importuning his friends to do something 
for him, to put him in the way of occupation ; 
and almost as frequently refusing or failing to 
fulfill his own engagements, without apparent 
reason and assigning no reason. Indeed, one 
of them said of him that he seemed to think 
that any contract which he made was only bind- 
ing’ on the party with whom he made it, but 
not on himself. In addition to this, he labored 
under a perpetual depression of spirits, which, 
taken in connection with his exceeding shyness 
and sensitiveness, made him suspicious of the 
conduct and motives of others, and often unrea- 
sonable and complaining. 

He was acquainted with all the modern lan- 
guages and dialects of Europe, except the Turk- 
ish, and with many of those of Asia; he was 
familiar with botany, medicine, geology; he 
knew all literature. In addition to this, he had 
great capacity and great willingness to labor. 
Surely for such a man as this some profitable 
employment ought to be open. Yet at the very 
maturity of his powers, at the age of thirty-sev- 
en, after seeking and pleading in vain for occu- 
pation, we find that for two years in succession 
his total income is put down at sixty-five dollars 
ayear. With areputation as a poet unsurpassed 
by that of any other in America, conscious of 
his scholarship, his accomplishments, and his dis- 
position to make them available, conscious also of 
his integrity and purity of character, it is hardly 
strange that to one of his constitutional temper- 
ament, the flattery which begun and ended in 
words should seem but a mockery, and the kind 
offices of friendship but illustrations of insin- 
cerity. 

Percival, through life, struggled with poor 
bodily health; and at the age of twenty-five his 
melancholy developed into a well-marked but 
temporary insanity, under the influence of which 
he attempted to commit suicide. 

Between this experience and his religious be- 
lief at that particular time there seems to have 
been a singular coincidence, and worthy of note. 
Our account of him says: 


In his theological views, Percival’s variable- 
ness is alsq: illustrated. At twenty-five he ap- 
pears to have been an infidel; at twenty-eight 
he thought of becoming an Episcopal clergy- 
man; and at thirty-two, and for the remainder 
of his life, this volume would show that he was 
a disciple of Dr. Channing. 


His poverty and mode of life are set forth in 
the subjoined passages from his biography : 

Hie used to go to the stores in the evening to 
buy crackers, herrings, dried beef, fruit, and 
other food which could be easily prepared; and, 
as his health was often miserable, it was no un- 
usual thing for him to go whole days without 
food. In this way, his personal expenses were 
reduced to a minimum; and, as he had his 
rooms for a nominal sum, he could live almost 
upon nothing. This explains why he could sub- 
sist so many years with no other visible means 
of support than the chance jobs of scientific or 
literary work which came tu him. He had three 
rooms. His library and minerals were in one, 
his study in another, his bed-room in another. 
His bed -was simply a cot, with mattress above. 
There were no sheets, and a block of wood 

laced under the mattress served for a pillow. 
ere were two woolen blankets on the bed, 
very dirty. Places at the foot showed that he 





had lain down with his shoes on, and it was 
evident that he had often slept in his clothes.— 
The rooms were very untidy, and probably nev- 
er swept. There were perhaps two inches of 
rolling lint upon the floor. There was a beaten 
path from his bed to his stove, to his writing 
table, to his library, and to his door. 


His biographer thus relates the story of Per. 
cival’s introduction to G. P. R. James at a rail- 
ruvad station : 


Mr. James had all the airs of a man of soci- 
ety; and Percival was specially shrinking and 
modest in the presence of a stranger, making 
his worst impression at first. The parties were 
introduced, and they did not get on at all. 
Percival showed a decided repugnance, Mr, 
James a genteel contempt. Soon entering the 
cars, they took different seats, and Mr. James 
said, “My friend, who is that Mr Percival?” 
It was replied that he was a distinguished poet, 
when Mr. James said, “A little cracked, isn’t 
he?” The gentleman with him met Mr. Per- 
cival a few days after, who inquired, “Who is 
that Mr. James?’ “G. P. R. James, the novel- 
ist,” was the reply. Said Percival, “A little 
drunk, wasn’t he ?” 

Hereis another anecdote of him while engaged 
in his geological survey of Connecticut : 

In New Milford an inquisitive farmer re- 
ores us to give an account of ourselves, 

ercival replied that we were acting under a 
commission from the governor to ascertain the 
useful minerals of the state; whereupon our 
utilitarian friend immediately demanded to be 
informed how the citizens at large, including 
himself, were to be benefited by the undertak- 
ing. Percival became impatient and tried to 
hurry ,away. “I demand the information,” 
exclaimed the New Milfordite, “as my right. 
You are only servants of the people; and you 
are paid, in part at least, out of my pocket.” 
“Pll tell you what we'll do,,” said Percival, 
“we can’t stop, but we’ll refund. Your portion 
of the geological tax—let me see—it must be 
about two cents. We prefer handing you this, 
to encountering a further delay.” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Tux ILLustrateD ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND 
Puysiocnomy. By 8. R. Wells, New York: 
Fowler & Wells, 1867. 


This small work offers some hours of agreea- 
ble reading to any one that is interested in study- 
ing the external man as an exponent of the 
mind and soul. Besides its illustrative pictures, 
one may notice portraits of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, the great London Jew ; Thomas Carlyle ; 
Eliza Cook, author of the “old arm chair ;” 
James Martineau, the leading English Unita- 
rian and brother of the well known Harriet 
Martineau; Dr. Edward B. Pusey; James 
Anthony Froude, the English historian; Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, the French statesman and 
writer; John Ruskin, the art writer ; Charles 
Kingsley ; and Ira Aldrige, the colored tragedian. 
Attention is invited to the passages we have 
marked : 

HINDOO CHARACTERS. 

The high caste Hindoo is a being of refined 
and delicate orgauization, a highly nervous tem- 
perament, and beautifully molded features, in- 
dicative of gentleness rather than energy; and 
he is evidently the product of a long existent 
but decadent civilization. He bears the stamp 
of its culture, but suffers somewhat from the 
decrepitude consequent upon its exhaustion.— 
An illustrious example of the great Oriental 
branch of the Aryan stock, he presents the grand 
characteristic by which they are distinguished 
from their Western brethren in considerable 
force—the predominance of the moral and im- 
aginative over the intellectual nature, and 
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manifests this more especially in the magni- 
ficent ‘development of his Veneration, which 
makes his whole life a series of religious acts. 

Very different from the true high caste Hir.doo 
are such filthy fanatics as the Fakirs. Low, 

oveling, ignorant, superstitious, and yet 
eevhe 4 he has large Vinbitiek > 
they are but little above the brute, save in ca- 

ity for culture, and are only bigots and im- 

tors. Still, they are human beings, capable, 
like others, of almost illimitable improvement 
and development. It must be the work of long 
duration to lift them up to the level of our best 
estate. 

According to the belief of the more ignorant 
Hindoos, however, these Fakirs are the very 
holiest characters, who cannot do anything 
wrong, and are therefore worshiped by the 
people. They spend their time traveling from 
city to city, and in the guise of sanctity really 
do great harm wherever they go. They carry 
a bag, in which they place the money and food 
collected from their deluded admirers. They 
are really great knaves, and would not be 
tolerated in any country where superstition did 
not sway the multitudes. 

As their influence and existence depend upon 
keeping the masses in ignorance, the Fakirs 
have been found the most bitter opponents to 
the progress of civilization and Christianity. 


IMMORTALITY—SCIENTIFIC PROOFS. 


It is now a fixed and universally admitted 
axiom of science, that forces, like substances 
and material elements, are indestructible.— 
Scientific men have designated this principle by 
the phase, “ the conservation of force.” It may 
be illustrated thus: The power operating 
through the steam-engine is dependent upon the 
expansion of vapor, and this, again, is referable 
to heat concentrated under such conditions as 
to force the vaporizing atoms apart. Now that 
heat was not created, but simply developed by 
combustion, and before combustion commenced 
it was all contained latent in the fuel; and even 
before the fuel existed, it was contained in the 
rays of the sun and the surrounding atmos- 
pheric and terrestrial elements. And so after 
it off through the machinery, it is not 
annihilated, but is reabsorbed in different forms 
in surrounding elements, diffusing itself to re- 
mote distances, and acting upon the aggregate 
materials that receive it with an aggregate force 
equal to that exerted in concentration through 
the steam boiler; and from this diffused state 
it may again be collected. 


If this is true of physical force, must it not 
be correspondingly true of spiritual force—the 
force of affection, thought, and volition? Let 
the reader conceive, if he can, how this force 
can be lost or annihilated any more than can 
the physical force generated by, or rather re- 
siding in heat, or any other physical force what- 
soever. And this argument might be rendered 
more emphatic if we had time and space to 
show, as we think it might be shown, that even 
all so-called physical force originates, at the ul- 
timate analysis, in spiritual foree—in the love, 
wisdom, and volition of the Divine Mind. We 
have not yet come to argue the preservation of 
the soul’s identical individuality. Let it simply 
for the present be borne in mind that no spirit- 
ual force can ever be annihilated any more 
than can a physical force. 


THE JEW—RACIAL PECULIARITIES. 


The Jew stands at the head of the Semitic 
sub-races. He has a large head, a strong body, 
and a marked character. Everywhere and in 
all ages he is the same—the type of stability 
and permanence—the model of steadfastness. 
Unconquerably true to his racial proclivities 
and persistent in everything he undertakes, we 
may always know just what he will do under 
given circumstances. He is religious; he is 
fond of trade; he is thrifty ; he is conscientious, 
in his way, but his ideas of right and wrong 
are based on the Law of Moses, and his justice 
does not always admit the modifying influences 
of mercy. He is apt to be prejudiced and bigot- 





ed, stern, exacting, stubborn, irascible, unrelent- 
ing, and secretive. 

“Careful investigation,’ Mr. Brace says, in 
his “ Races of the Old World,” “seems to show 
two physical types among the Jews; one dark, 
with black hair and eyes, and the well known 
hooked uose; another, with very regular profile 
and beautiful features, but blonde, with light 
hair and blue eyes. This latter type is seen a 
great deal in the East, especially in Constanti- 
nople and Africa; even red hair being often 
met with. The blonde type is one from which 
the traditional representations of the Savior 
are made, and is not improbably very 
ancient among the Jews. The relation of the 
Jewish type to climate, of which so much is 
made by Prichard, does not seem to bear the 
test of closer investigation. A peculiar physio- 
logical fact in regard to this people should be 
noticed here, that they are able to live and 
multiply in almost all latitudes. Their increase 
in Sweden is said to be greater than that of the 
Christian population ; in the towns of Algeria, 
they are, according to Boudin, the only race 
able to maintain its numbers, and ‘ in Cochin 
China and Aden, the latter one of the hottest 
places in the world, they succeed in rearing 
children and in forming communities.” 


THE TELEGRAPH AND THE 
FISHERIES. 


On the north and west coasts of Norway 
the telegraph lines have of late been greatly 
extended through very thinly settled regions, 
and one of the inducements for this extension 
was the great service which a coast telegraph 
can render to the fisheries. As the employ- 
ment of the telegraph for this purpose seems to 
be peculiar to Norway, Director Nielson’s ac- 
count of this branch of the Norwegian telegraph- 
ic service is not without general interest. The 
Norwegian fisheries are carried on along 1,200 
geographical miles of coast-line, and it is esti- 
mated that 40,000 men are employed in the 
herring fishery and as many in the cod fishery. 
The herring come upon the coast at regularly 
recurring seasons; they are taken in large quan- 
tities from the middle of January or first of 
February till the middle of March. The signs 
of the coming of the herring, the so-called “ her- 
ring shine” or “ herring glimmer,” are visible a 
a short time before the actual arrival of the 
fish. Vast shoals of herring approach the coast, 
followed by cetaceans and accompanied by 
clouds of sea-birds. Traveling inspectors of the 
the fisheries send to all fishing ports and sta- 
tions daily telegraphic reports of the arrival of 
the fish, their numbers, and of the exact locali- 
ies where they most abound. Telegraphic sta- 
tions are temporarily established at ny points 
of the lines at which the desired information is 
to be had directly and promptly. Thus 
advised, the fishermen are enabled to hasten 
from all sides without loss of time straight to 
the most teeming waters. With the fishermen 
come also the dealers who buy of them. Dur- 
ing the whole herring season the official inspec- 
tors announce by daily bulletins at the telegraph 
stations the amount of the catch, the price of 
the fish, the changes in the positions of the 
shoals, and even the color of the water. A 
milky color of the water is said to indicate that 
the spawning is ended; It forbodes the depart- 
ure of the shoals of herring. 

It is very obvious that an intelligent use of 
the telegraph can greatly increase the produc- 
tiveness of the fisheries onsparsely populated 
coasts, whither fish resort at somewhat irreg- 
ular intervals, or at scattered points of which 
they touch, now at one locality now at another. 
The greater part of the Norwegian coast is 
thinly settled, and when great multitudes of fish 
invade some particular bay or harbor, the in- 
habitants of the region are utterly unable to 
secure the riches” which the sea brings to their 
doors. The telegraph brings vessels and men 
and casks and salt from far and wide in season 








to secure the booty.— The Nation. 


Seven Years Exercise to Ger a Fortune. 
An Englishman who recently died in Leices- 
ter bequeathed a share of his property to his 
nephews on the following conditions : 

“ As my nephews are fond of indulging them- 
selves in Led in the morning, and as I wish 
them to prove to the satisfaction of my execu- 
tors that they have got out of bed in the morn- 
ing, and either employed themselves in business 
or taken exercise in the open air, from five to 
eight o’clock every morning from the 5th of 
April to the 10th of October, being three hours 
each day; and from seven to nine o’clock in 
the morning from the 10th of October to the 
5th of April, being two hours every morning ; 
this is to be done for some years, during the first 
seven years, to the satisfaction of my executors, 
who may excuse them in case of illness, bus the 
task must be made up when they are well, and 
if they will not do this they shall not receive 
any share of my property. ‘Temperance makes 
the faculties clear, and exercise makes them 
vigorous. It is temperance and exercise that 
can alone ensure the fittest state fur mental 
and bodily exertion.” 


WuoM CAN WE BEST OBEY ?—An Exchange paper 
says: 

Dr. Busby illustrated a sound principle when his 
school was visited by the king, and the doctor 
marched into the room before his majesty with 
his hat on. When reproved for his disres to 
royalty, he apologized by saying: “ I could never 
govern this herd of boys if I allowed them to think 
there was any man of greater authority than Dr. 
Busby.” 


Jesus Christ expected to get the love and loyalty 
of men, yet he had a different theory from this; for 
he proclaimed himself a servant by saying: “My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
An educated lady writes to the O. C. the follow- 


ing : 

“My thoughts turn involuntarily and almost con- 
stantly, to your Community as the brightest light of 
this blind, distracted world. Iam not able yet to 
see the truth of all its teachings, but the unfaltering 
endeavor to make practical all the truth received, 
commands my admiration—my worship. O! we 
have long enough been tantalized by theories of 
Christianity—by talk of fraternal love—by essays on 
self-abnegation. The practical is what is needed. 
The world must have examples. I am tired—heart- 
sick of dealing with effects: I want to grapple with 
causes. How I have longed, these many years, to be 
in a condition where the whole nature would be 
developed harmoniously! How sadly I have felt 
the need of criticism made in the spirit of love. 
Mr. Noyes says, ‘God means we shall become wise 
enough to trim ourselves ; but who is able to do it 
—especially under unfavorable conditions? Can a 
plant grow to its greatest perfection with no sun- 
shine—no cultivation, and surrounded with weeds 
and thistles? No more can a human spirit grow 
into all it is susceptible of becoming, in society as it 
is. Pardon this liberty. Yours for a true life, 





Dumbarton, New Brunswick, Sept., 16, 1866. 

DEAR CrrcuLAR:—One of your contributors, in 
reply to a dress-reformer, in your issue of July 9th, 
1866, says:—‘ The Communities have adhered to 
it [the short dress] at home, but they have never 
pushed it into public notice where they knew it 
would be odious, or where it would subject the 
wearer to insult or inconvenience.” Allow me to 
say, that if it is right to wear the short dress at all— 
which is unquestionable, since it is a perfectly mo- 
dest covering, while the fashionable style is highly 
immodest, shamefully disclosing what it prudishly 
affects to conceal, and is moreover a monstrous Car- 
icaturing of God’s beautiful handiwork—it is right to 
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wear it through evil as well as good report. Every 
particle of truth is a part of the whole; which whole 
is God, the soul and center of the universe. -- Viewed 
in this light, the wearing of the reform dress be- 
comes a duty; a matter of conscience and high 
moral principle to every enlightened Christian wo- 
man. - Did Christ put on a false exterior when lie 
went where he knew his character would subject him 
to insult and inconvenience? And can a refined, in- 
telligent woman, a lover and follower of Christ, de- 
grade herself to the fashionable level when she goes 
abroad, lest she should be insulted? How can she 
be a true follower of Him who was mocked and buf- 
feted and persecuted even to death, to redeem per- 
ishing manhood, who can not for the sake of enslaved, 
suffering woman, exemplify. tie truth in her dress 
upon all occasions? Of. course, “the wearing of 
the short dress is not the main business” of any 
woman. Her main business is to live true to God, 
to mankind and herself. And should not that true 
form of dress, which allows a woman freedom thus 
to live, be, (as it certainly will be) one unmistakable 





work of distinctién between the true Christian and | 


the woman of the world; not in an ostentatious | 
sense, but simply declaring them to be daughters of| 
Christ and the truth? 

Again your contributor says: ‘“ We are fearful 
that their victories [those of Mrs. Dr. Walker and 
resolute dress reformers] will have to be won by a 
sacrifice of womanly spirit and character.” Now in 
Heaven’s name, is it more of a sacrifice of womanly 
spirit and character to wear a true, modest, sensible 
dress wherever she goes, and defend it through arrest 
or any other peril, than to wear when in public a 
style which is confessedly disgraceful, an abomina- 
tion, and a curse to the sex, and sustain the reputa- 
tion women have been gaining of late, as weak, 
frivolous, spiritless, characterless beings? True 
womanly, as well as manly spirit and character, will 
defend and exemplify truth under all circumstances. 

Our hope is that women, the world over, will ere 
long develope courage, strength and faith sufficient 
to rescue herself from the terrible bondage of fashion 
and all other slavery. This can only be as their 
minds and hearts grow in harmony with God and 
nature. Man must, and assuredly will, encourage 
and aid her; but woman’s duty man cannot do for 
her any more than he can eat or drink for her. 

Yours for Christ and progress, 
. Saran J. CRAIG. 


[ We insert the above spirited criticism for those 
whom it may suit. We have no wish to deter any 
who feel it to be their duty to push the new fashion 
at all cost. We only differ from the writer in think- 
ing that its personal assertion,’in certain circum- 
stances, is yet a question of expediency and not of 
conscience. The first step in this reform—the step 
which costs—was taken by the women of the Com- 
munity, who have worn the short dress for 18 years 
The world is gradually but surely accepting their 
fashion, and the opportunity for suffering martyrdom 
in the cause is rapidly passing away. If persons 
wish to have a tilt singly, and in “knight-errant” 
style, with a waning prejudice, let them “ go in” and 
win if they can.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. M. C., Mass.—A visit of two weeks would not 
be entirely convenient. Come and spend a day or 
two. For a price list of our vublications, see the 
last column of the Crrcunar. 


THE NEWS. > 

Or home news we find but little to chronicle for 
the past week. The best fact that comes uppermost, 
is the generally hopeful tone of the press in view 
ofour national affairs. It seems to be a feeling that 
good is uppermost, that the pro-slavery power has 
been led into a false position by once more thinking 
that it could gain strength from the north, and that 
it has consequently suffered a disappointment. 

The interest in European affairs now centers on 
the Reform agitation in England. On the 24th ult. 
a large meeting was held in Manchester for the pur- 
pose-of agitating the question of manhood suffrage. 





This agitation is said to be conducted with a cool- 
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ness and wisdom which inspire the feeling that the 
English people are about to gain the victory of uni- 
versal suffrage, and rise into a new importance. 





THE CURFEW. 
I. 


solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 
Cover the embers 
And put out the light; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 
Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire ; 
Sound fades into silence,— 
All footsteps retire. 
No voice in the chamber, 
No sound in the hail 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all! 
I. 


The book is completed, 
And closed, like the day ; 
And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 
Dim grow its fancies ; 
Forgotten they lie; 
Like coals in the ashes, 
They darken and die. 
Song sinks into silence, 
Tlie story is told, 
The windows are darkened, 
The hearthstone is cold. 
Darker and darker 
The black shadows fall ; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all. 
—Longfellow. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS, 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcunaR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the agp fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
ago families and members from New York, 

ew Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to abcut two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building hofses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respegtable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
+ at to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 

ew York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery ; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the. will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor.. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of. the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 





Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints aru 

unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 

inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 

little advertisement. Ott ; ; 
BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida:Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500.acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Braneb has. 
228 acres, with nearly the same ‘proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. : 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Honse 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York» 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
$35 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufaeture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bage and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberrtes, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Peare, Pine-Apples, Quinces,. in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885. Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application, 








JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. ‘ 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitice 
for sale by the O. C. N. Y. Branch, 885 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885° BROADWAY; NEW-YORK. (P: 0: Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds’ for those who carinot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains, and; yet cannot 
atudy and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and. quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i-e.,; 4e bny for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs, ef transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. dave 


ee 


PICTURES. 

The following Photographie: views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; .viz:. The Community. Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents.’ Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centa eagh:-View sy 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each, Any of the above will -be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Addrese, 
* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircuLar, viz., Vol. I of the OM Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscentes of Mrs. M/ E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks. by J. H: Noyes; <q, and Vols: 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office: e whee 


PUBLICATIONS. 
f vA —wrs? raters 
[Tae Berzan; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 

Office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE EXD OF CaRISTIAN FairH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. . ‘ i 

Mae Continence ; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry. Answered by J. H. Noves.. Price, 50,cta, per doz. 

Tue Traprer's Guipk; A Tréatise on the Captare of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Mlustration 
118 pp.8vo. Price,75.cte: vow E mets fare 

The above works wife for sale at this office,] 


i 


